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book concludes, very properly, with President Wilson's now fa- 
mous fourteen points. 

The appearance of two such books as these ought to provoke 
the philosopher to great searchings of heart; for they give evi- 
dence of a progressive movement in economics upon which no one 
can look with unconcern. The study of economics has meant 
pretty universally, in the past, the study of the literature of 
economics. Text-books have been simplifications of treatises. 
Yet here we have two books, intended for the elementary student, 
which attempt to introduce him not to other books, but to the 
world of here and now as it is described by those who live in it. 
The unavoidable inference is that the leaders of the movement 
away from the text-book believe that by the time a set of issues 
has been discussed in occasional contemporary literature, digested 
in a treatise, and then reduced to a text, they are dead issues. 

The study of philosophy is practically everywhere the study of 
the literature of philosophy, at the present time. Is it accordingly 
the study of dead issues? Are the problems with which the stu- 
dents of philosophy occupy themselves problems which the world 
seriously needs to solve? Men of the world answer this question 
unanimously, and lately the most worldly of modern schools of 
philosophy has been concurring in their judgment. If someone 
should set to work to compile a book organized about the philo- 
sophical problems of to-day by collecting a series of short extracts 
from the non-professional literature of philosophy, to what ex- 
tent would that book turn out to be a departure from academic 
convention? One hesitates to say. 

At all events this rash adventurer would find a wealth of ma- 
terial in these two books. No student of ethics can help recogniz- 
ing his own unfinished task in nearly every chapter of " Industrial 
Society," and " The Economics of War." Nor can he be ignorant 
of the fact that most of the material contained in these volumes 
is the raw material of his profession. 

C. E. Aybbs. 

University of Chicago. 

Mysticism and Logic, and Other Essays. By Bertrand Rus- 
sell. London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 
Pp. viii, 234. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

These reprints of ten of Mr. Russell's papers, to which are 
added a few notes written in 1917, are, in part, welcome. Those 
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of some ethical interest are the essay "Mysticism and Logic" 
which appeared in 1914 in the Hibbert Journal and which develops 
views very much the same as some of those advocated in his book 
" Our Knowledge of the External World" (Chicago and London, 
1914); the almost too well-known essay "A Free Man's 
Worship, " which is here reprinted for the third time and which is 
supplemented by some remarks in the preface (p. v) ; two essays 
on education in science; and the lecture of 1914 "On Scientific 
Method in Philosophy. " It is Mr. Russell's belief (pp. 97-98) 
"that the ethical and religious motives, in spite of the splendidly 
imaginative systems to which they have given rise, have been on 
the whole a hindrance to the progress of philosophy, and ought 
now to be consciously thrust aside by those who wish to discover 
philosophical truth." Again (p. 124), "the adoption of scientific 
method in philosophy . . . compels us to abandon the hope 
of solving many of the more ambitious and humanly interesting 
problems of traditional philosophy. . . ." Most of what 
this book contains consists of those doctrines expressed by Mr. 
Russell ably, long ago, and in books which everyone has. Surely, 
then, from a philosophical point of view, it was unnecessary to 
repeat them. In another reprint under a different title of a well- 
known, interesting and amusing essay on mathematics written in 
1901, which seems to have given rise to more laborious misunder- 
standing than any other of Mr. Russell's writings, there was 
added in 1917 a rather depressing note of ethical and perhaps per- 
sonal interest (p. 96): "The greatest age of Greece was brought 
to an end by the Peloponnesian War." Mr. Russell probably 
means this remark to be applied, by analogy, to the present, but 
it may be remarked that it would only be so applicable if we 
can conclude as to the "past-future" from a single instance in the 
"past-past," whereas we are told (p. 192) that, even in more 
favorable cases, the truth of the "inductive principle" may be 
"reasonably questioned. " 

J. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Education foe Liberty. By Kenneth Richmond. London: W. Col- 
lins, Sons & Co., Ltd., 1918. Pp. 253. Price, 6s. net. 

In this very interesting presentment of a modern ideal of education 
Mr. Richmond explains his "synthetic method" of education, or the 
teaching of the unity of knowledge. He approaches chiefly those who are 



